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harmony, the key to the whole situation. The first point is developed 
with considerable fullness in these essays, the second is simply assumed. 
The writer's attitude on this point, so far as the present work is con- 
cerned, is admirably expressed in the statement: "That the divine 
Logos rules in history is the sole pre-supposition of the faith which 
evolution sets up. ' ' 

Is this doctrine of the Logos as the principle of immanent reason in 
the entire world process, an article of faith for philosophy as well as 
for science ? Or can philosophy deduce the Logos from the phenom- 
ena of experience ? Granted a complete causal rationality, does that 
involve necessarily a teleological rationality? If the universe is 
rational, is it therefore good? Incidental remarks, such as the fol- 
lowing, show something of the writer's conception of the Logos : 
" The whole idealistic philosophy of modern times is nothing but the 
realization and confirmation of this conviction, that nature is set in 
order by the spirit and for the spirit as a subordinate medium for carry- 
ing out its eternal, ethical purposes. . . . For if the Logos, the 
rational, purposeful thought of God, is the creating, regulating, and 
ruling power over nature, then nature is an orderly system of purposes, 
and its process of becoming is a development from lower purposes to 
higher. . . . This is the perception of the world, corresponding to 
the essence of Christianity, and logically to be derived from its prin- 
ciple ; it is an ethical idealism which is one with a sober realism, and 
as remote from abstract Jewish supernaturalism as from abstract pagan 
naturalism. ' ' 

One could wish that the volume contained an essay or two by way 
of demonstration, or at least justification of the Logos idea. The 
other aspects of the problem are treated in such a comprehensive, 
sympathetic, and perspicuous style that the reader cannot but regret 
that this, the more philosophical aspect of the problem, has been passed 
over. Taken as it is, however, the volume is a notable contribution 
toward the solution of one of the greatest problems of human thought. 

F. C. French. 

Vassar College. 

Wirtschaftund Philosophic. I. Die Philosophic und die Lebensauffas- 
sung des Griechentums auf Grand der gesellschaftlichen Zustande. 
Von Dr. Abr. Eleutheropulos, Privatdozent an der Universitat 
Zurich. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1900. — pp. xiv, 382. 
In the book under discussion Dr. Eleutheropulos attempts to estab- 
lish a double theory. In the first place, he regards philosophy as funda- 
mentally nothing more nor less than a conception of life, a Lebensauffas- 
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sung, while the definite hypotheses with which it is united, are merely 
various forms of demonstration. Secondly, there is a close connec- 
tion between this general point of view and. the economic conditions 
prevalent at the time of its origin ; in other words, the history of 
philosophy is chiefly important as a history of civilization and culture. 

It is a little difficult to discover exactly what the author means by 
Lebensauffassung. At times he seems to identify it with the more 
general term Weltanschauung, and at others it can hardly be distin- 
guished from preference for some particular form of government. In 
the light of the whole book, it may perhaps be defined as the general 
attitude toward life, which, in itself indistinct, and with almost no 
characteristics that can be described, is yet determinative of all the 
more definite opinions and involuntary attractions and repulsions. 
For instance, the early Ionian Lebensauffassung is defined as follows : 
One lives because one does live, and for the sake of enjoyment. 
Such a point of view, brought about by economic conditions that oc- 
casioned an almost universal freedom from poverty, in its turn caused 
a lack of interest in political events, a deliberate turning aside from 
the vexed questions that troubled the Athenians from the very begin- 
ning, and a complete devotion to the pursuit of pleasure. The lives 
of the Ionians were given up to the enjoyment of the moment, and 
their views of life corresponded to their experience. Later, when the 
economic conditions had changed for the worse, and they were no 
longer able to continue their old mode of life, they perforce adopted 
a different Lebensauffassung. 

That such a theory brings with it a radical change in the conception 
of the history of philosophy is evident ; and yet, as Dr. Eleutheropulos 
points out, there have been many indications evidencing an advance in 
the direction of such a change. The fact that history and philosophy 
are always viewed in the same light, is doubtless due to a dim recog- 
nition of the dependence of the latter upon mode of life. At any rate, 
the history of philosophy and history proper have passed through the 
same phases together. For instance, whenever the one has been viewed 
teleologically, the other has met with a like fate. With Hegel, in con- 
sequence of his theory of development, the philosophizing individual 
is merely a moment of reality, a tool in the hands of the world-reason, 
coming to consciousness of itself. This standpoint, in even a more 
pronounced form, finds its realization in Erdmann's history of philos- 
ophy, where individuality is almost lost sight of in the general problem 
of the development of truth. Fischer, on the other hand, puts 
complete individuality in the place of the Hegelian absolutism, and the 
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increasing attention now paid to the biographies of philosophers is a 
step in the right direction. 

Nevertheless, a due regard to the worldly circumstances and habits 
of the creator of a philosophical system is not sufficient. The dis- 
coveries and changes of the closing century are of a nature to bring 
about great disturbances in traditional opinion, and two of these are of 
importance for philosophy ; ( i ) the scientific theory of evolution with 
its logical consequences, and (2) Marx's materialistic theory of history, 
which is the economic conception of becoming applied to the depart- 
ment of history. The adoption of a like conception in philosophy 
is justified by the facts, since such a theory explains them more ade- 
quately than any other does or can. 

The previous idea of philosophy, the author continues, is not only 
insufficient as an explanation of philosophic thought, but is in itself 
false. Every new condition, every new combination of economic and 
social relations, not only modifies the traditional standpoints with re- 
gard to life and the world, but gives rise to entirely new ones. The 
philosophy of any age is determined by the needs of society at the time. 
Thus the materialistic conception of history gives the key to the under- 
standing of the different forms in which philosophy, regarded as 
Lebensauffassung, has manifested itself. In so far, however, as phi- 
losophy is more than this, that is, in so far as it appears with a defi- 
nitely determined content, it is the product of the philosophizing 
individual, and obtains its special form from his personality and the ex- 
tent of his knowledge. A Pythagoras makes use of metaphysical theo- 
ries of harmony and number ; an Aristotle, not only of metaphysics, 
but of logic and the natural sciences. The economic relations of so- 
ciety furnish the necessary ground for development in the life of a 
people ; the more positive characteristics of the development are the 
work of individuals, conditioned by country and nationality, by exist- 
ing needs and by personalities. 

In the introduction to his book, Dr. Eleutheropulos points out two 
results that necessarily follow from the theory which he advocates. 
The first is that there is no development of truth to be discerned in 
philosophy ; the second, that any attempt to make philosophy scien- 
tific must end in discarding all previous systems. Both implications 
seem too self-evident to need discussion, with the understanding, of 
course, that no reference is intended to definite objective investigations, 
no matter how closely the latter may have been historically connected 
with philosophy proper. Physics and logic, for instance, have a value 
that can be measured objectively, while philosophy, as Lebensauffassung, 
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has none. Another result of the theory in question, which by the 
way its author wishes to have known as the Greek theory, is that it 
makes ethics prior to the other philosophic disciplines, including 
metaphysics. It would seem that anyone who is prepared to accept 
the theory itself, could have no objection to such a rearrangement of 
the logical order of the different branches of philosophy, and, apart 
from any intrinsic merit that the theory may have, it certainly does 
possess great classificatory value. Through its means philosophy is no 
longer set apart, but, as with the Hegelian, is made subordinate to the 
treatment of history as a whole. 

So much for the statement of the theory with its implications. The 
question now arises, in how far may it be regarded as successful ? 
Does it convincingly and adequately explain the history of philosophic 
thought ? That philosophy is at basis Weltanschauung will hardly be 
disputed ; but one may well hesitate before one explains all meta- 
physical theories, for instance those of the ultimate nature of the 
universe, as an attempt to prove some particular form of Lebensauffas- 
sung, using the latter term in its narrowest sense. That both here 
and in his view of the importance of economic conditions, the author 
has a large measure of the truth on his side, must be recognized. 
Unfortunately, however, he tries to prove too much. Not content 
with having emphasized an important factor, he endeavors to make it 
the only factor operative. To be sure, it may be that a reluctance to 
trace all philosophy back to economic conditions is the result of pre- 
judice, a remnant of the old feeling that no good thing can come out 
of the sordid side of life. If all mortality is merely one of the means 
by which the animal is enabled to preserve itself against competition, 
perhaps philosophy is no more than an attempt to justify the kind of 
life preserved. There seems to be no way of proving the matter. 
One must accept the theory that on the whole seems to square best 
with the whole series of facts to be explained. 

It is exactly here that Dr. Eleutheropulos wishes the value of his 
theory to be tested. He appeals to his detailed treatment of specific 
problems as the best confirmation of his general position. The present 
volume is the first of a series of histories of philosophy which he pro- 
poses to write, and in it he considers the history of Greek philosophic 
thought from the prehistoric period until the time of the Roman con- 
quest. In accordance with his primary assumption, the book is an 
account of Greek civilization rather than of philosophy in the ordinary 
sense of the word. After discussing the influence of climate, geograph- 
ical situation, and the like, as manifested in the whole life of the 
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people, he passes to the more detailed treatment of the different periods. 
Here he meets with almost too much success. It is hard to believe 
that everything was so simple as he represents it. Moreover, where facts 
are wanting, as they often are, especially with regard to the pre-Socratic 
period, he supplies them on the basis of what his theory says they ought 
to be. For instance, in the face of all evidence to the contrary, he 
categorically denies that the Ionian philosophers concerned themselves 
preeminently with the external world, maintaining, on the contrary, 
that the physical theories were used by them only to prove certain 
views of life, the outline of which he later gives. He explains (pp. 
3S, 39) Aristotle's failure to mention the more general but fundamental 
positions, by supposing that the latter was concerned only to show the 
development of the different branches of knowledge, without regard to 
any relations they might have to the other occupations of the philoso- 
phers in question. It may be that such an interpretation is perfectly 
possible ; but when Dr. Eleutheropulos attempts to show that Aristotle 
would have agreed with him, in recognizing that all philosophy is a 
question of Lebensauffassung, we can hardly accept his contention. He 
quotes the two passages upon which he says the ordinary view of the 
Ionian school is based (Met., XIV, 4, 1078b, 17, 27 and Part. 
Anim. 1, 642 a, 24), and finds in them not a direct statement, to be sure, 
but an implication in his favor. One hesitates to criticise the author on 
such a point as this, for he is a Greek himself, and says that it requires 
only a little feeling for the Greek language to understand that the 
ordinary interpretation is wrong, and that Aristotle is really trying to 
show merely the different modes of proof employed to justify various 
ways of viewing life. Nevertheless, the writer must confess to hav- 
ing so little feeling for Greek as to be absolutely incapable of seeing 
any such implication in the passages in question. If one takes Aris- 
totle's account simply as it stands, without regard to anything that it 
may imply, there is certainly no evidence concerning the general view 
of life held by most of the Ionian philosophers ; and when one con- 
siders the scanty nature of our knowledge of the beginnings of Greek 
speculation, it hardly seems fair to throw aside in the interests of any 
theory the best and sometimes the only authority remaining to us. 
Even the most excellent of theories will break down, if required not 
only to explain the facts but to supply them also. 

When sources of information are more plentiful, the author meets 
with much better success. His account of the activity of Socrates, 
and, in fact, of all the philosphers whose tendencies were mainly in 
the direction of ethics, is almost convincing. It would be altogether 
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so, if one could forget the existence of the Platos and Aristotles, who 
at any cost must be made to fit the same measure. The second volume, 
which is to begin with the early Christian philosophy, ought from the 
nature of the case to be still more successful. Whether it is or not, 
the whole attempt is one that cannot be ignored. It deserves thorough 
discussion and careful consideration by those best fitted to judge of 
its value ; and whatever their final verdict may be, the book itself was 
worth the writing. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Philosophische Abhandlungen Christoph Sigwart zu seinem sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstage 28 Mdrz 1900 gewidmet. Von Benno Erd- 
mann, Wilhelm Windelband, Heinrich Rickert, Ludwig 
Busse, Richard Falckenberg, Hans Vaihinger, Alois Riehl, 
Wilhelm Dilthey, Edward Zeller, Heinrich Maier. Tubingen, 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), — 1900. 
pp. 248. 

This interesting volume, dedicated to Professor Sigwart of Tubin- 
gen, who is well known to English readers through the translation of 
of his excellent treatise on Logic, contains essays from a number of 
the best -known philosophical scholars of Germany. Apart from its 
significance as a Festschrift, it has an especial value and interest for 
readers outside of Germany, since it may be fairly regarded as to some 
extent indicative of the philosophical tendencies of that country at 
the present time, and as showing the general lines along which 
solutions of the more important problems are sought. The fol- 
lowing are the titles of the various essays, corresponding in order 
to the names of the authors given above : — Umrisse zur Psycho- 
logic des Denkens ; Vom System der Katagorien ; Psychophysische 
Causalitat und psychophysischer Parallelismus ; Die Wechselwirkung 
zwischen Leib und Seele und das Gesetz der Erhaltung der Energie ; 
Zwei Briefe von Hermann Lotze an R. Seydel und E. Arnoldt ; Kant — 
ein Metaphysiker ?; Robert Mayer's Entdeckung und Beweis des 
Energieprincipes ; Die Enstehung der Hermeneutik; Ueber den 
Einfluss des Gefuhls auf die Thatigkeit der Phantasie ; Logik und 
Erkenritnistheorie. 

Professor Benno Erdmann's contribution to the psychology of 
thinking touches a field with which modern psychology has dealt but 
little, but which promises rich results to careful investigation. In 
conjunction with Dr. Raymond Dodge, the author published a year 
or two ago an extensive study on the psychology of reading ; and the 



